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I had a letter a short time ago from a Professor 
of Greek in a certain university in which he re- 
ferred to his state as one in which the teachers of 
Classics are in a discouraged minority. This letter 
reminded me of several communications from a cor- 
respondent in a state far west of the one referred 
to above, the tone of which, with respect to the 
outlook for the Classics, was likewise despondent. 

Complaints about the status of Greek in our coun- 
try are in no wise new; laments such as are now 
being made go back to the time when Greek ceased 
to be a compulsory subject for admission to college 
or for the degree, in a word to the time when the 
protective tariff which in one way or another ap- 
plies to practically every other subject in the cur- 
riculum, either through prescription for admission 
to college or for a degree, liberal or scientific, was 
removed from Greek. In a recent number (2. 80) 
I sought to show that in the eighteenth century the 
status of Greek seemed to Goldsmith unsatisfactory ; 
yet Greek is still studied. 

The more one feels himself that the outlook for 
Classics is not as bright as it might be, the more 
he should likewise find in the situation a challenge 
to him to do personally whatever lies in his power 
to rectify conditions. It will not do merely to say 
"Greek is dying", and then to do nothing to revive 
Greek, or at least to keep the patient alive as long 
as possible. One may think or, worse, say that 
there is nothing that he can do himself, but this is 
treachery conscious or unconscious to the cause. If 
it is really a true statement, then it is the best 
possible proof that the one who makes it ought not 
to be teaching Greek at all ; if he really loves Greek, 
he ought, in the interests of Greek, to stop teaching 
Greek as soon as possible. We can each of us 
search our own hearts always, we can test our own 
methods in every possible way, to see if we are in 
reality alive and are, in fact, making our subject 
living and so profitable to our students. In this 
connection one may read with advantage Professor 
Goodell's paper, Some Present Aspects of the Ques- 
tion, in The Classical Journal, 4. 101-115. 

Conditions are often temporary. Discouraging re- 
ports from one part of the field may be offset by 
encouraging reports from another part. For ex- 
ample, in Professor Bassett's account of the- Meet- 
ing of the Vermont Classical Association (see The 



Classical Weekly, 2. no) we had words which will 
bear reproduction here : 

One school reports no class in first-year Greek 
for the first time in its history, but on the other 
hand, two schools for the first time have organized 
classes in beginning Greek. Many high schools re- 
port larger Greek classes; one, for example, has 
first- and second-year classes of twelve and seven- 
teen pupils respectively, after a number of years in 
which the classes averaged about six. 

I did not, however, begin this editorial with any 
purpose of setting forth at present my own lucubra- 
tions. I meant rather to set before the readers of 
The Classical Weekly the deliberate views of a 
man who has had exceptional opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with conditions in practically all 
parts of our country, but who, for reasons entirely 
satisfactory to the editors, prefers not to have his 
name mentioned. He writes as follows : 

The status of Latin studies in the Middle West 
is decidedly encouraging; there are distinct evi- 
dences of growth. Some of the elements of this 
growth, particularly in college work, are found in 
the changed conditions which affect all sections — 
the better equipment of instructors, advance in scien- 
tific study, etc., and particularly the effect of the 
Roman and Greek schools. In the secondary in- 
struction there are certain elements not common to 
the East, notably the character of the people them- 
selves. No Easterner can fail to be struck by the 
greater receptivity and responsiveness of Middle 
Western teachers as contrasted with the acceptance 
of crystallized conditions in the East. The Middle 
Western teacher is, as a rule, much more enthusias- 
tic and ambitious, and readier to try experiments in 
teaching. 

In the Middle West the college instructors are 
much more apt to interest themselves in secondary 
teaching and to become active leaders. The gap 
between college and school is not so marked as in 
the East and the sympathy is much greater. 

The growth of archaeological studies in the col- 
leges has found a quick response in the schools, due 
largely to missionary work by the college men. The 
exploiting by Washington University of its fac- 
similes of the Saalburg implements, by Cincinnati 
of its art collection, the annual production by 
Lewis Institute of Roman comedies, feasts, sports, 
etc., have brought the Realien of the Classics close 
to school instruction and opened a new field which 
the teachers have been quick to occupy. These very 
successful productions, enlisting the active partici- 
pation of the students in the preparation of ap- 
paratus and study of the subject, at a purely tech- 
nical school such as Lewis Institute could not be 
imagined in the East. 
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The size and activity of the Middle Western 
Classical Association and the rather marked feeling 
of its members of superiority to the Eastern or- 
ganizations show that they feel that they are doing 
more active work than the East. Their propaganda 
is also better carried out through their state or- 
ganizations or sections. 

Another cause for growth in the Middle West 
lies in the very intimate relations of the summer 
schools and other teachers' courses to the teachers 
in the field, and in the fact that, in Ohio particularly, 
it is the small college, not the State University, that 
exerts the largest influence on the schools. 

While it is true that Greek has fallen off more 
than in the East, whole states being practically with- 
out Greek secondary instruction, the growth of be- 
ginners' classes in college much exceeds that in the 
East. This decline is after all much over-emphasized, 
as it is entirely analogous to the falling off in French 
as compared with a phenomenal growth in Ger- 
man — in the East as well as in the West. 

So far from Classics dying at the Middle West, 
it seems as if the Middle West were rapidly get- 
ting the primacy in classical teaching, at least in 
secondary schools. C. K. 



ALCIBIADES 



A study of a Greek statesman from the pages of his 
contemporaries 

"I am in love with Alcibiades and with philoso- 
phy", says Socrates in the Gorgias of Plato; indeed 
the saying was true of all Athens in the early Pelo- 
ponnesian War time. Although Alcibiades has left 
no literary work he is as well known to us through 
literature as any other Greek. He is the theme of 
contemporary historians, orators, philosophers, tragic 
and comic poets. His beauty, his wit, his intellectual 
force, his insolence and arrogance, his power over all 
with whom he came in contact, his wonderful per- 
sonal charm are described according to the genius of 
each and the picture which we get from all is that of 
an 'Uebermensch', such as is described by Callicles 
in the Gorgias, a natural leader who tramples on the 
petty conventions and laws of the dull average man 
and stands forth lord of all. The picture here given 
by Callicles must inevitably have suggested to the 
Athenians the most magnificent of all their golden 
youth, although he is not named. 

It is impossible in this paper to give an adequate 
idea of the accounts of Alcibiades found in all his 
contemporaries, not to speak of the splendidly ro- 
mantic biography of him written by that prince of 
narrators, Plutarch. I shall here discuss his influ- 
ence upon the poet Euripides, supplementing the im- 
pression thus derived by testimony from Aristo- 
phanes, Plato, Thucydides, Xenophon, Isocrates and 
others. This relation of Alcibiades to Euripides is 
of course the only thing here presented which can lay 
any claim to novelty. Alcibiades in the dialogues of 
Plato has long been famous and the part he plays in 
Thucydides is well known to every student of that 
historian. The relation to Euripides, though not in 



itself a new discovery, has not, I think, been suffi- 
ciently understood and emphasized in its effect upon 
Euripides's work. 

Alcibiades from his birth showed that he was true 
to the blood of an illustrious line. It would seem as 
if everything he ever did enchanted people and was 
chronicled. As Plutarch remarks, Nicias, Demos- 
thenes, Lamachus, Phormio, Thrasybulus, Thera- 
menes were illustrious persons and his contempo- 
raries, yet we do not know so much as the name of 
the mother of any of them, whereas we know of 
even the nurse of Alcibiades — that she was from 
Lacedaemon and that her name was Amycle, as well 
as that Zopyrus was his school-master ; the one fact 
is recorded by Alcibiades, the other by Plato. I pass 
over all the tales of his boyhood told by Plutarch 
and gathered from various sources. His first public 
act was military service at Potidaea in Thrace in 432, 
just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
He was now 18 years old. In this battle he behaved 
with such bravery that he received the public recog- 
nition of the generals. This recognition he wished 
to surrender to Socrates, who saved his life in the 
battle, but in this he was prevented by Socrates. He 
gave the latter a tribute that means far more than the 
crown and the suit of armor which constituted the 
ipurreta. In the Symposion Plato represents him as 
telling of this Potidaean campaign, describing the 
philosopher on the battle-field, standing in the Thra- 
cian cold the whole night before the battle, absorbed 
in some puzzling problem, to the awe of some 
Ionians in the army who had covered themselves with 
blankets and lay outside, freezing though it was, in 
order to see how long Socrates would really stand 
thinking. He relates that Socrates saved his life and 
armor as well, so that he did not have the disgrace 
of coming home without his shield. Though the 
Symposion is a dramatic work, Plato keeps the veri- 
similitude and there is no doubt that Alcibiades's 
early devotion to Socrates heralded abroad those 
virtues of physical and moral strength which made 
Socrates so fascinating to the youth of Athens. 

At this time began the friendship of this strangely- 
mated pair, men in many respects so strongly con- 
trasted, in others alike: Socrates a man in later 
middle life, Alcibiades in the freshness of his youth, 
Socrates poor and an artisan, Alcibiades wealthy and 
an Alcmaeonid, Socrates ugly with the grotesqueness 
of the Silenus images sold on the streets which cleverly 
concealed a fair inside, Alcibiades beautiful as a pic- 
ture, the idol of all beauty-lovers. Both were of 
great physical courage and of surpassing intellectual 
strength, and both had the secret of power over men. 

I like to think that Euripides also had a connec- 
tion with this battle in which the young Alcibiades 
who was later to mean so much to the poet had his 
first experience of fighting. The tomb-stone com- 
memorating the fallen in this battle has by some 
curious chance been preserved and is now in the 



